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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 
No. 142. 

TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


SiR. 
Agreeably to the encouragement offered in the Port 
Folio Vol. 5, No. 31, I have, though doubtful as to the 
issue, completed my remarks on the second book of 
the Iliad, and now enclose them to you, with an as- 
surance that nothing can be more flattering to my 
feelings than your approbation. } 


To his lofty strokes of the sublime, Homer very 
often unites a fascinating touch of fancy, and that 


\ curiosa felicitas of language; which at once conveys 
tothe mind, the whole conception in all its native 


excellence Of this description is his—é@sim 3¢ ses 
suPeyut sex: how correctly does it acquaint us 
with the gradual disappearance of the impression 
left on the mind of Agamemnon by his dream— 
how truly mark the distinction between the dream 
and its relic, on his imagination, while awake. The 
divine voice still seems a real sensatien; though 
éu?tyure shows it to be growing more and more 
faint; for this word clearly supposes a dissipation 
of the sound in Agamemnon, to comply with the 
injunctions ¢f “Ovsges, arms himself, and just as 
the day is dawning, orders the cricrs to convoke a 
eeneral council of the Grecks:—te 2 ‘Hysgorre 
udr’ axa. And they im an instant assemble.* “This 
simple hemistich may form an interesting retros- 
pect for the politician; here he may read this im- 
portant lesson, that the energies of the multitude 
are always governed by similar causes, that three 
thousand years ago they could, as they now can, be 
excited on the shortest notice, and on no occasion 
so instantaneously as on a question of national im- 
port. Agamemnon however, like a prudent gene- 
ral, aware, very probably, of the ignorance and 
Volatility of the populace, first convenes an as- 
sembly of the old officers, and repeats to tiem 
verbatim the words cf "Ovagec; concluding with a 
resolution to arm the troops, though not before he 
has sounded their dispositions with a feigned advice 
that they abandon the siege; while some one of 
the other generals .is to combat the proposition. 
For he certainly fears, as a commentator very 
plausibly remarks, * ne discesst Achillis militum 
ise voluntates ‘alienasset.” Nestor in a few words 
confirms his counsel; and all the auxiliary kings 
obey. The people are then collected on the 
shore—but 1 scarcely dare to acknowledge that the 
only grand image which strikes me in this descrip- 
tn, is: 





ims D toroveilito yaw 

Aza@y Covray . 
As the people seat themselves the carth beneath them 
groans. 


~~ 








* For uniformity I venture here as elsewhere when 
Recessary, to mse the English present for the Greek 
Past. 





There seems little elevation in the compari- 
son of their assemblage to swarms of bees, con- 
tinually issuing from a hollow rock, and flying in 
the shape of a branch upon the vernal flowers: it, 
nevertheless, imparts a just idea of their numbers 
In short, it illustrates, but it does nct 
ennoble, and seems consequently ill-adapted to the 
Johnson tells us, that “ in 
didactic poetry, of which the great purpose is in- 
struction, a simile may be praised which illustrates, 
though it does not ennoble; in heroics that may be 
|} admitted which ennobles, though it does not illus- 


and activity. 


dignity of Homer. 


trate.” Now as this opinion confines the simply 


illustrative simile to the didactic poem, we cannot 


consider it is an eminent beauty in the Iliad. As 
soon as silence is established Agamenon rises, 
wearing a sceptre, the transition of which from 
Vulcan to Jupiter, and from him to Mercury, 
thence to Pelops, thence to Atreus, and from him 
to his son, is communicated with Homei’s usuzl 
fidelity; which enforces a temporary or elusive 
conviction that this ensign of royalty was once 
wielded by a power more substantial than the ima- 
gination of the poet. In the speech of Agumem- 
non, Homer preserves a steady regard to the genius, 
of theman. Agamemnon (his conduct to Achilles 
excepted) is a prudent and patriotic general; but 
he is not thoroughly versed in the subticties of the 
orator. The intended defect of his speech seems. 
that his arguments are too strong to be advanced 
by a person who “ aliud dicit aliud revera persua- 
dere:” such as, 
Kai da dagu cionrs rear % omdera AiAvyra. 


The vessels are decaying, and the rofies going to 
jieces. 


As well as the alluring family picture, 


Ai De we mucregat t wroyos 2 ynTie Texve 
Elarcas ty pee-yaegoss HOT ideryest vais 


Our wives and beloved children still live at home in 
anxious expectation of our arrival. 


The words of Agamemnon, therefore, produce 
the dreaded effect (for the meaning of the com- 
mentator, I have quoted a few lines above, must 
evidently imply that the king feared a cissafection 
of the soidiers toward him, only as dcing no longer 
caftable to dircet the wur:) the crowd, as they ever 
were, now are, and ever wili be, subject to the im- 
pulse of the moment, catch with avidity at the 
pretended project, and like the waves of the ocean 
or a corn-field ruffled by the wind, arise from the 
council. They then hurry to the ships, while the 
dust ascends in clouds; and their shouts reach the 
heavense An inauspicious return would be inevi- 
table, does not Juno despatch Minerva to the Gre- 
cian ships; this Goddess as soon as arrived, finds 
Ulysses overcome with grief, and not joining in the 
general preparations for departure: him she ad- 
dresses in the prescribed words of Juno; till, ani- 
mated by her encouragement, he flies to Agamem- 
non, and receives from him his paternal sceptre ; 
with which (a badge, no doubt, of delegated autho- 
rity) he proceeds among the troops; in soothinz 
words endeavouring to detain the c! iets and princes. 
but severely chastising and chiding the vulgar, 
with this cutting reflection on the factious leaders 








in the train of Agamemnon; 


Ov pir was martes Cucsrsvoopesy indeed’ Axcess 
Oux ayabor roruncsgarin: 


We cannot with any firopriety be alt sovereigns, O 
Grecians: the dominion of many is a defilorable 
evil, 


A maxim which the excesses of a mob in the 
Athenian republic, and the experience of every 
succeeding age, will justify; and which should be 
treasured as “ a solemn warning” in the bosom of 
every man who loves his country, and yet does not 
exert himself to close while in embryo thé scenes 
of anarchy and horror so ‘nearly allied to universal 
suffrage. The latter of the two speeches employ- 
edby Ulysses on this occasion, is remarkable for 
the artifice of the above reflection on the nobles, 
while it is ostensibly directed to the vulgar; and 
each speech is commended for the peculiar 
applicability of its style to the class of persons ad- 
dressed. . AGRICOLA, 
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CRITICISMe 
[From the Edinburgh Review. ] 
SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel: a Poem. By Walter 
Scott, Esquire. 4to. pp. 318. Edinburgh, Constable 
& Co. Londoii, Longman & Co. 1805. 


[Concluded. ] 


After avery picturesque representation of the 
military establishment of this old baronial for; 
tress, the minstrel proceeds : 

‘ Many a valiant knight is here; 
But he, the Chieftain of them all, 
His sword hangs rusting on the wall, 

Beside his broken spear. 

Bards long shall tell, 

How lord Walter fell! 

When startled burghers fled, afar, 

The furies of the Border war; 

When the streets of high Dunedin 

Saw lances gleam, and falchions redden, 
And heard the slogan’s deadly yell— 
Then the Chief of Branksome fell. 


Can piety the discord heal, 
Or staunch the death-feud’s enmity ? 
Can Christian lore, canpatriot zeal, 
Can love of blessed charity? 
No! vainly to each holy shrine, 
In mutual pilgrimage, they drew; 
Implored, in vain, the grace divine 
For chiefs, their own red falchions slew. 
While Cessford owns the rule of Car, 
While Ettrick boats the line ef Scott, 
The slaughtered chiefs, the nzortal jar, 
‘The havoc of the feudal war, 
Shall never, never be forgot! 
In sorrow o’er Lord Walier’s bier, 
The warlike foresters had bent; 
And many a flower and many a tear, 
Old ‘Teviot’s maids and matrons lent; 
But, o’er her warrior’s bloody bier, 
‘he Ladye dropped nor sigh nor tear! 
Vengeance, deep brooding o’er the slain, 
Had locked ti. source of softer woe ; 
And burning pride, and high disdain, 
Forbade the rising tear to flow ; 
Until, amid his sorrowing clan, 
Her son lisped from the nurse’s knee— 
‘© And, if I live to be a man, ° a! 
‘¢ My father’s death revenged shall be!” 
Then fest the mother’s tears did seek 
To dew the infant’s kindling cheek.” p. 12—1;, 
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There are not many passages in English poctry 
more impressive than some parts of this extracts 
As another illustration of the prodigious improve- 
ment which the style of the old romance is capable 
of receiving from a more liberal admixture of pa- 
thetic sentiments and gentle affections, we insert 
the following passage, where the effect of the pic- 
ture is finely assisted by the contrast of its two 
compartments: 


‘ So passed the day—the evening fell, 
*T was near the time of curfew bell ; 
The air was mild, the wind was calm, 

"he stream was smooth, the dew was balm ; 
E’en the rude watchman, on the tower, 
Enjoyed aud blessed the lovely hour. 

Far more fait Margaret loved and blessed 
The hour of silence and of rest. 

On the high turret, sitting lone, 

She waked at times the lute’s soft tone; 
Touched a wild note, and all between 
Thought of the bower of hawthorns green ; 
Her golden hair streamed free from band, 
Her fair cheek rested on her hand, 

Her blue eye sought the west afar, 

For lovers love the western star. 





a 


‘Is yon the star o’er Penchryst-Pen, 
That rises slowly to her ken, 

And, spreading broad its wavering light, 
Shakes its loose tresses on the night? 

Is yon red glare the western star ?— 

QO, ’tis the beacon-blaze of war! 

Scarce could she draw her tightened breath ; 
For well she knew the fire of death! 





‘The warder viewed it blazing strong, 
And blew his war-note loud and long, 
Till, at the high and haughty sound, 
Rock, wood and river, rung around ; 

The blast alarmed the festal hall, 

And startled forth the warriors all ; 

Far downward in the castle-yard, 

Full many a torch and cresset glared ; 
And helms and plumes, confusedly tossed, 


Were in the blaze half seen, half lost : { 
And spears in wild disorder sheok, | 


Like reeds beside a frozen brook. 


¢ The Seneschal, whose silver hair 

Was reddened by the torches’ glare, 

Stood in the midst, with gesture proud, 

And issued forth his mandates loud— 

« On Penchryst glows a bale of fire, 

And three are kindling on Priesthaughswire,”’ &c. 
p-. 83—85, 


In these passages, the poetry of Mr. Scott is 
entitled to a decided preference over that of the 
earlier minstrels, not only from the greater consis- 
tency and condensation of his imagery, but from 


In the following passage he is less ambitious, 
and confines himself as an ancient mins;rel would 
have done on the occasion, to a minute and pictur- 
esque representation of the visible object before 
him. 





an intrinsic superiority in the nature of his mate- 
rials) From the improvement of taste, and the 
cultivation of the finer feelings of the heart. poetry 
acquires, in a refined age, many new and invalua- 
ble elements, which are necessarily unknown in a 
period of greater simplicity. The description of 
external objects, however, is at all times equally 
inviting. and equally easy ; and many of the pic- 
tures which have b-cn left by the ancient roman- 
cers, must be admitted to possess, along with great 
diffuseness and homeliness of diction, an exactness 
and vivacity which cannot be easily exceeded. In 
this part of his undertaking Mr. Scott therefore had 
fewer advantayes; but we do not think that his suc- 
cess has been less remarkable. In the following de- 
scription of Melrose, which introduces the second 
canto, the reader will observe how skilfully he calls 
in the aittof sentimental associations to heighten the 
effect of the picture which he presents to the eye. 
‘If thon would’st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moon-light; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray. 
When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruined central tower; 
When buttress and buttress, alternately, 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 
When silver edges the imagery, 
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And the scrells that teach thee to live and die; 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave ; 
Then go—but go along the while— 

Then view St Lavid's ru‘ned pile ; 

And, home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair!’ p. 35, 36. 


*‘ When for the lists they sought the plain, 
The stately Ladye’s silken rein 
Did noble Howard hold; 
Unarmed by her side he walked, 
And much in courteous.phrase, they talked 
Of feats of arms of old. 
Costly his garb—his Flemish ruff 
Fell o’er his doublet shaped of buff, 
With satin slashed, and lined; 
Tawny his boot, and gold his spur, 
His clozk was all of Poland fur, 
tlis hose with silver twined ; 
His Bilboa blade, by Marchmen felt, 





— Hung in a broad and studded belt ; 


Hence, in rude phrase, the Borderers still 
Called noble Howard, Belted Will.’ p. 141. 


The same scrupulous adherence to the style of 
he old romance, though greatly improved in point 
| of brevity and selection, is discernible in the fol- 
lowing animated description of the feast, which 
terminates the poem. 


‘ The spousal rites were ended soon; 
*T was now the merry hour of noon, 

And in the lofty-arched hall 

Was spread the gorgeous festival : 
S-eward and squire, with heedful haste, 
Marshalled the rank of every guest; 

Pages, with ready blade, were there, 
The michty meal to carve and share. 
O’er capon, heron-shew, and crane, 

And princely peacock’s gilded train, 

And o’er the boar’s-head, garnished brave, 
And cygnet from St. Mary’s wave ; 

O’er ptarmigan and venison, 

The priest had spoke his benison. 

Then rose the riot and the din, 

Above, beneath, without, within! 

For, from the lofty. balcony, 

Rung trumpet, shalm, and psaltery ; 

Their clanging bowls eld warriors quaffed, 
I.oudly they spoke, and loudly laughed ; 
Whispered young nights, in one more mild, 
‘l'o ladies fair, and ladies smiled. 

The hooded hawks, high perched on beam, 
‘The clamour joined with whistling scream, 
And flapped their wings, and shook their bells, 
In concert with the stag-hounds?’ yells. 
Round go the flasks of ruddy wine, 

From Bourdeayx, Orleans, or the Rhine; 
Their tasks the busy sewers ply, 

And all is mirth and revelry.’ p. 166—67. 


The following yicture is sufficiently antique in 


its conception, but the exccution is evidently mo- 
dern. 


* Ten of them were sheathed in steel, 
With belred sword, and spur on heel: 
They quitted not their harness bright, 
Neither by day, nor vet by night; 
They lay down to rest 
With corslet laced, 
Pillowed on buckler cold and hard; 
They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel 
And they drank the red wine through the helmet 
barred.’ 


The whole scene of the duel or judicial combat, 


is conducted according the strict ordinances of chi- 
valry, and delineated with all the minuteness of an 
ancient romancer. 
bably find it rather tedious ; all but the concluding 
stanzas, which are in a loftier measure. 


The modern reader will pro- 


‘°Tis done, ’tis done! that fatal blow 
Has stretch’d him on the bloody plain; 

He strives to rise—Brave Musgrave, no! 
Thence never shalt thou rise again! 

He chokes in blood—some friendly hand 

Undo the visor’s barred band 

Unfix the gorget’s iron clasj, 

And give him room for life to gasp '— 

In vain, in vain—haste, holy friar, 








Of all his guilt let him be shriven, 
And smooth his path from earth to heaven. 
In haste the holy friar sped, 
His naked foot was dyed with red, 
As through the lists he ran: 
Unmindful of the shouts on high, 
That hailed the conqueror’s victory, 
He raised the dying man ; 
Loose waved his silver beard and hair, 
As o’er him he kneeled down in prayer 
And still the crucifix on high, 
He holds before his darkeniug eye, 
And still he bends an anxious ear, 
His faltering penitence to hear; 
Still props him from the bloody sod, 
Still, even when soul and body part, 
Pours ghostly comfort %n his heart, 
Aud bids him trust in God! 
Unheard he prays; ’tis o’er, ’tis o’er! 
Richard of Musgrave brea: hes no more.’ 
p. 145—47, 
We have already made so many extracts from 
this poem, that we can now only afford to present 
our readers with one specimen of the songs which 
Mr. Scott has introduced in the mouths of the 
minstrels, in the concluding canto. It is his object, 
in these pieces, to exemplify the different styles 
of ballad narrative which prevailed in this island 


society. The first is constructed upon the rude 


The secer:d, sun 


resembling that of Spenser. 
ded to represent that wild style of compositi 


minstrel’s residence in the south. 


‘ Olisten, listen, ladies gay ! 
No haughty feat of arms I tell; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 
That mourns the lovely Rosabells. 
—‘‘ Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew! 
And, gentle ladye, de:+n to stay ! 
Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 
Nor tempt the stormy frirth to-day. 
‘« The blackening wave is edged with white; 
To inch® and rock the sea-mews Av ; 
The fishers have heard she Water Sprite, 
W hose screams forebode that wreck is nigh, 
** Last night the gifted seer did view 
A wet shroud rolled round ladve gay; 
Then stay thee, fair, in Ravensheuch: 
Why cross the gloomy frirth to day ?”— 
—?Tis not beeause Lord Lindesay's heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 
But that my ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in her casile-hall. 
“Tis not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 
But that my sire the wine will chide, 
If ’tis not filled by Rosahbelle.”— 
O’er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam; 
’T was broader than the watch-fire light, 
And brighter than the bright moon-beam. 
It glared on Roslin’s castled rock, 
It reddened all the copse-wood glen ; 
’T was seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 
And seen from caverned Hawthornden. 
Seemed all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffined lie; 
Each Baron, for a:sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 
Seemed ail on fire within, around, 
Both vaulted crypt and altar’s pale; 
Shone every pillar foliage bound, 
Anu glimmered all the dead-mens’ mail. 
Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed every rose-caryed buttress fair— 





e 





Hast, ere the sinner shall expire! 


* Isle, 


at cifferent periods, or in different conditions of 


and simple model of the old Border ditties, and 
produces its effect by the direct and concise narra. 
live of a tragical occurrence. 
by Fitztraver, the bard of the accomplished Suny, 
has more of the richness and polish of the Italian 
poctry, and is very beautifully written in a stana 
The third is inten. 








which prevailed amon, the bards of the northern 
continent, somewhat softened and adorned by the 
We prefer it, 
upon the whole, to either of the two former, and 
Shall give it entire to our readers, who will proba- 
bly be struck with the pactical effect of the dramatic 
form into which it is thrown, and of the indirect 
description by which every thing is most expres- 
sively told, without one word of distinct narrative. 
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So still they blaze when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St. Clair. 
There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud ehapelle ; 
Each one the holy vault doth hold— 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle! 
And each St. Clair was buried there, 
With candle, with book, and with knell; 
Bet the Kelpy rung, and the Mermaid sung 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle.’ p. 181—184. 
From the various extracts we have now given, 
our readers will be enabled to form a tolcrably cor- 
rect judgment of this poem ; and if they are plea: 
ged with those portions of it which have now been 
exhibited, we may venture to assure them that 
they Will not be disappointed by the perusal of the 
whole. ‘The whole night-journey of Deloraine— 
the opening of the wizard’s tomb—the march of 
the English battle—and the parley before the walls 
of the castle, are all executed with the same spirit 
and poetical energy, which we think is conspicuous 
in the specimens we have already extracted: and a 
great Variety of short passages occurs in every 
rt of the poem, which are still more striking and 
meritorious, though it is impessible to detach them. 
without injury, in the form of a quotation. It is 
but fair to apprise the reader, on the other hand, 
that he will meet with very heavy passages, and 
witha variety of details which are not likely to in- 
terest any One but a Bordereror an antiquary- We 
like very well to hear ‘ of the Gallant Chief of Ot- 
terburne,” or * the Dark Knight of Liddesdale.’ and 
feel the elevating power of great names, when we 
read of the tribes that mustered to the war, * beneath 
the crest of old Dunbar, and Hepburn’s mingled 
banners.’ But we really cannot so far sympathise 
ith the local partialities of the author, as to feel 
any glow of patriotism or ancient virtue in hearing 
ofthe Zudrig ox Johnston clans, or of Edliots, Arm- 
strong, and Z¥ndinns ; still less can we relish the 
introduction of Black John of Arhelstane, Whitst2d: 
the Hawk, Arthur-fire-the-5racs, Red Roland Forster, 
or any other ofthose worthies who 


‘ Sougat the beeves that made their broth, 
In Scotland and m England both,’ 


into a poem which has any pretentions to serious- 
ness or dignity. The ancient metrical romance 
might have admitted these homely personalities ; 
wutthe presentage willnot endure them; and Mr. 
Scott must either sacrifice his Border prejudices, 
or offend all his readers in the other parts of the 
cmpire. 

There are many passages, as we have already 
usinuated, which have the general character of 
heaviness, such as the minstrel’s account of his 
preceptor, and Deloraine’s lamentation over the 
dead body of Musgrave: but the goblin page is, 
in Our opinion, the capital deformity of the poem. 
We he. + already said that the whole machinery is 
useless ; but the magic studies of the lady, and the 
tiled tomb of Michael Scott. give occasion to so 
much admirable poetry, that we can on ne account 
consent to part with them. The page. on the other 
hand, is a perpetual burden to the poet, and to the 
readers it is an undignified and impr. —e fiction, 
which excites neither terror, admiratn the & aston- 
ishment, but needlessly debases theces S of the 
whole work, and excites at once our * sedulity 
«nd contempt. He is nota ‘tricksy spit’ like 
Ariel, with whom the imagination is irresistibly 
thamoured, nor a tiny monarch, like Oberon, dis- 
posing of the destinies of mortals: he rather ap- 
pears to us to be an awkward sort of a mongrel 
between Puck and Caliban, of a servile and brutal 
hature, and limited in his powers to the indulgence 
of petty malignity and the, infliction of despicable 
injuries. Besides this objection to his character, 
his existence has no support from ary general or 
established superstition. Faires and devils, ghosts, 
gels and witches, are creatures with whom we 
tre all familiar, and who excite in all classes of 
Mankind emotions with which we can gasily be 
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made to sympathise. But the story of Gilpin 
Horner was never believed out of the village where 
he is said to have made his appearance, and has no 
claims upon the credulity of those who were not 
originally of his acquaintance. ‘There is nothing 
at all interesting or elegant in the scenes oj} which 
he is the hero; and in reading these passages, we 
really could not help suspecting that they did not 
stund in the romance when the aged minstrel rect: 
ed it to the royal Charles and his mighty earls, but 
were inserted afterwards to suit the taste of the 
cottagers among whom he begged his bread on the 
Border. We entreat Mr. Scott toingure into the 
grounds of this suspicion, and totake advantage of 
any decent pretext he can lay hold of for purging 
the lay’ of this ungraceful intruder. We would 
also move for a Quo Warranto against the spirits of 
the river and the mountain; for though they are 
come of a very high lineage, we do not know what 
lawful business they could have at Branksome cas- 
tle in the year 1550. 

Of the diction of this poem we have but little to 
say. From the extracts we have already given, 
our readers wi'l perceive that the versification is in 
the highest degree irregular and capricious. ‘The 
nature of the poem entitled Mr. Scott to some li- 
cense in this respect, and he often en:ploys it with 
a very pleasing effect; but he has frequently ex- 
ceeded its just measure, and presented us. with 
such combinations of metre, as must put the teeth 
of his readers, we think, into some jcopardy. He 
tas, When he pleases, a very melodious and sono- 
rous style of versification, but often composes with 
inexcuseable negligence und rudeness. Ihere is a 
great number of lines in which the verse can only 
be made out by running the words together in a 
very unusual manner; and sOme appear to us to 
have nu pretension to the name of verses at all. 
What apology, for instance, will Mr. Scott make 
for the last of these two lines— 


‘ For when in studiou$ mood he paced 
St. Kentigern’s hall.’ 

Or for these— 
* How the brave boy, in future war, 
Should tame the unicorn’s pride.’ 


, We have called the neglige ce which could 
leave such lines as these in a poem of this nature, 
inexcusable; because it is perfectiy evident, from 
the general strain of his composition, that Mr. 
Scott has a very accurate ear lor the harmony of 
versification, and that he composes with a fac ty 
which must lighten the labour of correction. 


might have been as well correc ed also: there-is 
teo much alliteration; and he reduplicates is words 
tov often. We have * never, tlever,’ several mes; 
besides *’tis o’er, "tis o’er, — in vain, in vain’— 
**tis done, ’tis done ;’ and several oth.r ecl.oes as 
ungracetul. 

We will not be tempted to say any thing more 
of this poem. Although it docs nut contain any 
great display of what 1s froperly called invention, 
it indicates perhaps as much vigour aud originality 
uf poetical genius as aby periormance which has 
been lately oifered to the public. The lowality of 
the subject is likely to obstruct its popularity; 
and the author, by confining himself in a great 
measure to the description of manners and person- 
al adventures, has forfeited the attraction which 
might have been derived from the delineation of 
1ural scenery. Buthe has manilested a degree of 
genius which cannot be overlooked, and given indi- 
cation of talents that seem well worthy of being en- 
listed in the service of the epic muse, 

‘The notes, which contain a great treasure ol 
Border history and antiquarian learning, are too 
jong, we think, for the general reader, Ihe ferm 
of the publication is also too expensive; and we 
hope ‘soon to see a smaller edition, with an abiidge- 
ment of the notes, for the use of the mere lovers of 





| poetry. 
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There are some sinaller faults in the diction which | 
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6 The letters,” he adds, “* of which I have read 
some quires, may all be authentic and true, for 
ought | know; but what imports to you or me, te 
pry into the private affairs of the unfortunate 
and ambitious Shah-zadah, the intr guing Rajah 
Cossim-aly-khan, or the villainous Soubah Nadir? 
The warrior-correspondents, Carnac, Caillaud, 
Yorke, Knox, &c. write all a pretty, neat, manly 
style. The Major makes no indifferent figure 
among them, | assure you, either in point of sense, 
courage, or consideration. His superiors speak of 
him with deference, and allow that his joining 
Major (afterwards Colonel) Yorke, wiih a party, so 
inconsiderable when compared with the vast num- 
bers that opposed him, and the difficulty of the 
passes, equalled, if not surpassed any thing achiev- 

d in the whole war. His personal bravery (and 


} indeed he appears to have killed two Indian chiefs 


with his own hand) is acknowledged to have been 
nothing to his prudence and conduct. You would 
be surprised at his letters; they have more ele- 
sance, sentiment, and propriety, than are commenly 
to be met with.” 

The distinction which was paid him by Mr. 
White, and the reputation of Lis abilities, procured 
him the acquaintance of Dr. Mackinlay, of Wood- 
side, the Rev. James Scott, of Carluke, afid other 
intelligent and respectable gentlemen in the acigh- 
bourhocd ; and entitled him to familiarity with 
persons of higher rank than those to whose cofi- 
versation he had been before admitted: which 
served to enlarge his knowledge of tumun life, and 
afforded him opportuni ies of indulging bis specu- 
lations on conspicuous characters, for which he was 
admirably qualified by the quickness of his dis- 
cernment, and the inquisitiveness which is natural 
to an active and vigorous mind. In every ;erson, 
and in every eccurvence he found something that 
deserved attention, and he regula-ly communicated 
his observations to the present writer, in a kind of 
weekly journal, written in a correct, easy .and 
simpi!e style, and like his conversation, seasoned 
swith that unaffected and playful humour in which 
he so greatly exceiled. 

In his first letter to him, dated Milton, July 26, 
1771, he gives the following humorous account 
of the apartment allotted to him, on the attic story. 
“ After many a weary step, I had ihe good fortune 
to reach my apartment, 1° 15 and as many seconds, 
on this side absolute giddiness. In spite of the 
carpet, the chairs, the hangings, and a thousand 
fripperies with which it is decked, I suspect it is 
neither more nor less than a garret. 1 had not 
been six minutes in it, before I discovered to my 
sorrow, that I was not like to be its only inhabi- 
tant. A thriving family of swallows, with open 
mouth, saluted me very familiariy from the chim- 
ney, and an obliging colony of rats tired themselves 
very heartily to communicate to me an idea of a 
horse race, by scampering ulong the cieling. The 
familiarity of the one, and.the sprightly humour 
of the other, could not hinder the exertion of a 
certain natural antipathy in my breast, towards the 
immediate expulsion of my brother garreteers. 
However, not to incur singly the odium of dislodg- 
ing old tenants, I associated to me my trusty friends, 
the footman and the cat. William set on a large 
fire, with a design to send the sw-tlows to their 
winter quarters, by fumigation or otherwise, while 
‘Tabby, with a very significant mew, gave her beard- 
ed cousins to understand what might be the fatal 
consequences of so preposterous a mirth persisted 
in.” r 

In the beginning of his letter ta him, dated 
August 29th, he reflects on the happiness which he 
derived from his periedical correspondence, in the 
following terms of exultation: * What a coms 
fortable thing it is for one that is obliged to act a 
borrowed purt’ (and that a very dull one too) to 
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16 


break through the formal fetters that hang so heavy 
on him, and be at least one day in seven, himself. 
My countenance brightens, more manly spirits ex- 
pand my heart, ané évery limb exults in its native 
freedom. and performs its office with greater ala- 
crity. "Tis here I breathe, and I don’t know 
whether I can be said to live any where else. Here 
reason assumes a firmer tone, and judgment de- 
cides with proper assurance of men, manners, and 
things, her almost forgutten theme. Let me catch 
the propitious moment. and exhaust the friendly 
breast. ere “ the curfew toll the knell’ of depart- 
ing liberty, and choke each glow of genius, in the 
cold, form-condensed atmosphere of a dining- 
room,” 


During his continuance with Mr, White, most 
of his time was spent in assisting the literary labours 
of his pupils, or in promoting the social pleasures 
of the family. by the vivacity and sprightliness of 
his conversation. His knowledge of nat-re and 
extensive learning, supplied him with ignumerable 
images, and his lively fancy, aided by a ready elo- 
quence, enabled him to combine them, with an 
amazing exuberance of humour and pleasantry. 

His muse, however, was not idle. While he 
was practising the duties of his employment, and 
the arts of conversation, he dedicated a considera- 
ble proportion of his time to reading, and found 
leisure to write verses, with his usual promptitude 
of invention, and facilty of composition. 


The following instance, among others, is not in- | 
fe g stn D the catastrophe. 


curious. In the autumn ‘771, Arciibald Hamil- 
ton, Esq. of the Isle of Man, and his new matried 
lady, a daughter of the late Robert Dinwiddie, Esq. 
Governor of Virginia, were on a visit at Milton. 
It happened that Graeme made one of the compa- 
ny at dinner, and being privately requested by Nir. 
White, to present the new-married couple with a 
poetical compliment, he retired to his apartment, 
and in_ little more than half an hour, produced a 
poem to Archibald Hamilion, Esq. on his marriage 
with Miss Dinwiddie, consisting of fifty-six lines, 
which displays a happy invention, and great com- 
mand of numbers. Mr. Hamilton and his lacy 
were highly pleased with his performance, and re- 
turned their acknowledgments in the following ex- 
temporancous lines, expressive of their gratituce, 
and admiration of his genius. 

Health to th’ ingenious bard we grateful send, 

Heav’n guard his talen's and his life defend; 

When themes so humble can inspire his lay, 

And call such powers of fancy into play; 

What notes sublime may we expect to hear, 

His stories grace drawn from a higher sphere! 

Thus encourag¢d and applarded, he continued 
to exercise his genius in poetical composition ; and 
wrote his Abra, a fragment; Alexis, a tale; and 
some verses to Mr. White, in the couplet measure, 
which, from this time, he constantiy used, with 
the single exception of the elegiac fragment on the 
loss of the Aurora. 

He spent his time, upon the whole, not unuse- 
fully, nor unpleasantly ; but neither MWe kindness of 
Mr. White, nor the docility of his pupik, could 
reconcile him to a state et dependence, nor restore 
the tranquillity of his ..ind. 

In his letter to the present writer, dated August 
2!st, he observes, “ In vain do you wrest a few 
innocent phrases in my last—in vain draw the flat- 
tering conclusion that I am happy—happy! de- 
pendence and happiness, I am afraid, are two in- 
compatible things; I have ever found them so. 
Books, indeed, 1 have—Voltaire, Hume, Rapin, 
Robertson, Swift, Pope, Universal History, Biogra- 
phia Britannica, Reviews, Voyages, and a thousand 
others; but where is the friendly face divine? 
Where is Miraf Where is every thing that can 
sweeten social life? As far as east is distant from, 
&c. But let me stop—lI never touch that string, 


but it vivrates so long, that I become at the same 
time beth wearisome and ridiculous. It ill be- 
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comes a pretender to philosaphy to be dissatisfied 
with that station jn the scale of society which Pro- 
vidence has assigned him. Though the moz:t 
abject dependence, an artificial poverty of spirit, 
and the sneer of undeserved contempt, be objects 
of ail others, one sheuld think, the least * desirable 
to an ingenuous mind, yet * murmur nof,’ says 
the Parenetic sage, * nay, rather rejoice in thy pros- 
perous fortune, thou yloomy child of discontent: 
give her food, give her raiment, and nature is sa- 
tished; thou hast these, thou hast more than these, 
modo contrahe vela et vale: thou hast no more to 
do. than just correct the dreams of an heated 
fancy, by the cool determinations of reason, and be 
as happy as a prince.’ ’Tis a great pity that 
a thing so very obvious in theory, that the rawest 
student of moral philosophy comprebends it per- 
fectly, should grow so cross, and wind itself into 
such a multiphcity of intricate warpings and im- 
plexures, as to defy the most paticnt and skilful 
unraveiler, that ever whirled a philosophical wind- 
lass, to make so much of it as a bandage for the 
litde finger of Affliction, far less a complete 
searcloth for the leprous sons of Misfortune !—Tell 
me honestly. don’t you think life is an insipid tedi- 
ous, irregular, tragi-comic farce? The first act i: 
an unincidental infantine piece of trifling low 
humour. The two first scenes of the second are 


_toterably pleasant and characteristical ; the remain- 












ing ones become gradually more flat and uninter- 
esting. The spectators and actors equally desire 
It is delayed by incidents un- 
pleasant and unexpected. We turn our eyes on the 
scenes that formeriy gave us pleasure, and de- 
mand them with a vain encore! We demand im- 
possibilities. The scenery is painted with fading 
colours; they glitter for a moment, and perish; and 
the most skilful painter cannot restore the transi- 
tory tints. What can we dof Why, just wish foi 
the catastrophe again, and prefer our dark. cold 
narrow, hereditary dwelling. to the mognificent wide 
illuminated theatre. —Away with hte! Pneverthink 
of it but it puts me out of humour for the 
love of God write cvery weck; it Is all the comfort 
I have.” 


In the social circle, however, he was capable of 
putting on for a while the gay colours of mirth and 
cheerfuiness, to cover that pensive melancholy, 
which the family had no opportunity of witnessing. 
i:ven on the distresses of his teo susceptible mind, 
that fancy, in whose creation he so much delighted, 
threw a certain remantic shade of melancholy, 
which Icit him sad, but did not make him unhappy. 

Meantime, the approbation which his composi- 
tions had received from Mr. *+ hite, and his friends, 
made him conceive a design of publishing a vo- 
lume of poems.in which he meant to include the 
pieces which had appeared in Ruddiman’s * Week- 
ly Magazine,” his Elegies, in conjunction with 
those of the present writer, on similar subjects, his 
version of Miuseus, the Student, Nigit-Piece, 
Alexis, and other miscellaneous pieces. In the 
prosecution of this design he was warmly encourag- 
ed by Mr. White, who testified, upon every occa- 
sion, the utmost solicitude to promote his fortune 
and his fame. 


It is a consideration mortifying to human pride, 
that fine talents and the most exquisite sensibility 
are but too often the predisposing cause of an insi- 
dious and fatal disease. The history of the human 
mind furnishes many examples of premature ge- 
nius, not unfrequently connected with extreme 
weakness and delicacy of frame. ‘This connexion 
is not accounted for in the common systems of the 
animal economy, which suppose the growth of 
the body, and developement of the mental faculties 
to be progressive und proportional, till they reach 
the point of maturity. The body, it is said, 
shoots out till the age of twenty, end the solids are 
attaining a degree of density till thirty; when the 





flexible muscles, growing daily more rigid, give a 
physiognomie, or character to the countenance. wnd 
energy to the mind. Though something like this 
progress is observed to take place, especially amon 
the individuals of our species, who arrive Slowly at 
maturity, and are distiiguished by longevity; yet 
it Is observed, to be infinitely diversified in different 
persons, from ceuses not very obvious, or of easy 
explanation. “The most probable causes appear to 
the present writer to be chiefly physical; fop in 
the cases of mental precocity that have fallen under 
his observation, the early proofs of reason and’ 
genius were connected with appearances of a more 
sensible organization, and more irritable nerves. 
and, most frequently, with that peculiar structure 
of the glands and lymphatic vessels, which gives q 
predisposition to scrophula and pulmonary con. 
sumption. 

While the scheme of publication was ripening, 
he was seized with a fever and cough, which, 
almost unperceived, and for some time, without 
any positive paib, terminated in a pulmonary cop- 
sumption; a disease to which his delicacy of frame 
and ot mind ave him a peculiar predisposition, 
and of which he had always been particularly ap. 
prehensive, especially after it had deprived him of 
a brotuer and a sister, a few years before. 

In a letter to the present writer, dated Septem- 
ber 23, ‘771, he expresses his feelings on this 
event in a strain of manly dignity and composure, 
“ By little less than a miracle, I am enabled to 
communicate to you an event the mos: impor- 
tant that ever eniered into our correspondence. 
You will pity me. yes. you will pity me, when you 
know that 1 am far gone ia aconsumption. I cans 
not walk three yards without being the worse of 
it. IL have a prodigious pain in my head and 
breast, attended with a great difficulf¥ in breathing. 
I sweat in the mornings, and have, in short, all the 
symptoms of a decline. I promise mysel! some 
advantage from riding. which exercise I begin to- 
nerrow; as the Major and Mrs. W hite have been 
SO ,ood as set apari a poney for my sole use. If! 
ive yet a week you shall have morc—if not— 
tfeaven be our portion.” 

* Don’t you despise me,” he writes him Octo- 
ber 1S, 1771,“ for my cowardice? It was nothing 
else kept me from writing to you. J can present 
a lJaughiig face to all my acquaintances, and 
talk with my usual indifference about any thing 
Whatever; but when ] think of you, my heart fails 
me, und I cannot persuede myself that it is an 
easy matter to bid an eternal farewel to the man I 
love—But I begin to feel rather too much for one 
in my way, and desperate es my case is, I am re- 
solved to give My constitution fair play, at Jeast for 
afew weeks; so back foolish tears to your hollow 
fountains, and since ye have shown yourselves so 
Very forward on certain subjects, I will beware of 
you for the future. I need not tell you I am day 
by day approaching nearer to the perfection of 
leanness, a skeleton. I have nota pair of stockings 
that will clap to my legs. and my breeches are be- 
come the very picture of Captain Bobadil’s. A 
kind of palggiyellow has taken possession of the 
hollow @ wondcheeks, whict have by a_ natural 
sympathy sbreided to the level of my eye-balls— 
abscesses, | am told, are forming oralready formed 
in my lungs. I don’t in the least doubt of it. I feel a 
mortaltwang, I don’tknow what to call it, about them. 
But be that as it may, I am resolved to die secundum 
artem, most methodically. 1 eat new milk and 
stew’d apples, ride two hours and a half every day, 
&c,—My room.is on the first floor now.—I am 
used like an only son.—I am under great obliga- 
tions to the whole family—Heaven reward them; 
I shall never be able} When will I see you? Some 
demon tempts me to add—never. Gud bless yous 
and preserve you for the noble uses of society, fot 
which J was never designed.” 

[ Zo b¢ continued. ] 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
(C.atinued.) 
vo THE RL”. JOHN NEWTON. 
Olney, March 11, 1784. 

{ return you many thanks for your apology, 
which’ 1 have read with great pleasure. 10u know 
of old, that your style always pleases me; anc 
having in a former Letter given you the reasons, 
for which I like it, I spare you now the pain of a 
pepetition. The spirit too, in which you write, 
jases me as much. But I perceive, that in some 
cases it is possible to be severe, and at the same 
time perfectly good tempered ; in all cases (1 sup- 

se) where we suffer by an injurious and unrec- 
sonable attack, and can justify our conduct by a 
lain and simple ‘narrative. On such occasions 
truth itself seems a satire, because, by implication 
at Jeast it convicts our adversaries of the want of 
charity and candour. Tor this reason perhaps you 
will find, that you have made many angry.though you 
are not so; and it is possible, that they may be the 
more angry Upon that very account. ‘To assert. 
and to prove, that an enlightened minister of the 
gospel. may, Without any violation of his cun- 
science, and even upon the ground of prudence 
and propriety, continue in the establishment, and 
to do this with the most absolute composure, must 
be very provoking to the dignity of some dissent- 
ing doctors ; and, to nettle them still the more, you 
in a manner impose upon them the necessity of 
being silent, by declaring, that you will be so your- 
sif. Upon the whole however, I have no doubt, 
that your apology will do good. If it should irritate 
some, who have more zeal than knowledge, and 
more of bigotry than of either, it may serve to en- 
large the views of others, and to convince them, that 
there may be grace, truth, and efficacy in the ministry 
of church, of-which they are not members. | wish 
it success, and all that attention, to which, both 
from the nature of the subject, and the manner in 
which you have treated it, it is so well entitied. 

The patronage of the East-Indies will be a dan- 
gerous weapon, in whatever hands. I have ho 
prospect of deliverance for this country, but the 
same, that 1 have of a possibility, that we may 
one day be disencumbered of our ruincus posses- 
sions in the Kast. 

Our good neighbours, who have so successfully 
knocked away our Western crutch from uncer us, 
seem to design us the same favour on the opposite 
side, in Which case we shall be poor, but (1 think) 
we should stand a better chance to be free; and ] 
had rather drink water-gruel for breakfast and be 
no man’s slave, than wear a chain and drink tea as 
usual. 

I have just room to add, that we Jove you as 
usual, and are your very affectionate Wilham ana 
Mary. 

a 
70 THE REV. JOHN NEWTONe 
March 19, 1724. 
My dcar friend, 

I wish it were in my power to give you any ac- 
count ef the Marquis Caracciol. Some yeurs 
since I sawa short history of him in the Review, of 
which i recollect no particulars, except that he was 
(and for ought I know may be still) an officer in 
the Prussian service. I have two volumes of his 
works, lent me by Lady Austen. One is upon the 
subject of self-acquaintance, and the other treats of 
the art of conversing with the same gentleman. 
Had I pursued my purpose of translating him, my 
desien was to have furnished myself, if possible. 
with some authentic account of him. which I sup- 
pose may be precured at any bookseller’s wiio 
deals in foreign publications. But for the reasens 
given in my last ! have laid asi'e the design. ‘There 
is something in bis style that touches me excecc- 
inely. aud which I do not know hew to describe. 
1 should call it pathetic if it were occasionally only, 
and never occurred but when his subject happenee 
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to te particularly affecting. But it is universal; 
he has not a sentence that is not marked with it. 
Perkaps therefore I may describe it betier by say- 
ing that his whole work has an air of picus anc 
teuder melancholy, which to me at Jeast, is ex- 
tremely agreeable This property of it. whici: 
depends perhaps altogether upon the arrangemen! 
of his words, and the moculation of his sentences. 
it would be very difficult to preserve in a transla- 
tion. Ido not know that our language is capable 
of being so managed, and rather suspect that it is 
not, and that it is peculiar to the French, because 
itis not unfrequent among their writers, and 1 never 
saw any thmg similar to it in our own. 

My evenings are devoted to beoks. I read 
aloud for the entertainment of the party, thus making 
amends by a vociferution of two hours for my si- 
leuce at Other times. We are in good health. and 
Waiting as patiently as we can, for the end of this 
second winter. 

Yours, my dear friend, 
W. C. 
“"0 THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 
March 29, 1784. 
My Dear Friend, 

It being his Majesty’s pleasure that I should yet 
have another opportunity to write before he dis- 
solves the Pailiament, I avail myself.of it with all 
possible alacrity. 1 thank you for your Jast, which 
was not the less welcome for coming like an extra- 
ordinary gazette, at a time when it was not expected. 

As when the sea is uncommonly agitated, the 
watcr finds its way into creeks and holes of rocks, 
wich in its calmer state it never reaches, in like 
manner the effect of these turbulent times is felt 
even at Orchard-side, where in general we Jive as 
undisturbed by the political element, zs shrimps or 
| cockles that have been acidentally deposited in some 
hollow beyond the water mark, by the usual dash- 
ing of the waves. We were siting yesterday 
alter dinner, the two ladies and myself, very com- 
posedty, and without the least apprehension of apy 
such intrusion in our snug parlour, one lady knii- 
ting, the other netting, and the gentleman winding 
Worsted, When to our unspeakable surprize, a meb 
appeared before the window, a smart rap was hear: 
al the door, the boys holloo'd, and the maid an- 
nouiced Mr. G » Puss* was unfortunately 
ict out of her bex, so that the candidate, with all 
his pood friends at his heels, was refused admittance 
at ihe grand entry, and referred to the back decor, 
us the Ouly possible way ef approach. 

Candidates are creatures not very susceptible of 
afiionts, and would rather, I suppose, climb in at 
a window, than be absolutely excluded. In a 
mihtie, tie yard, the kitchen, and tbe parlour, 
were filed Mr. G » advancing toward me, 
si.00k me by the hand with a degree of cordialty 
lat Was extremely seducing. As soon as he, and 
as many as could find chairs were seated, he bevan 
to open the in entef his visit. 1 teld him I had 
ho vote, for which he readily gave me credit. I 
assured him I had ne influence; which he was not 
equaliy inclined to belicve, and the Jess no doubt 
because Mr. A —, addrissing himsclf to me 
at that moment, injormed me that 1 had a great 
deal. Supposing that I could not be possessed of 
sucl. a easure without knowing it, I ventured to 
coulirm my first assertion by saying, that if I had 
any, 1 was utierly at a loss to imagine where it 
couid be, or wherein it consisted. ‘hus ended the 
conicrence. Mr. G — squeezed me by the 
ha: d again, kissed the ladies, and withdrew. He 














cu upon the whele a most loving, kissing, kind- 
ucarled gentleman. He is very young, gentee . 
aid bundsome He hasa pair of very good eyes 
ib HIS bead, Whick not beiny sufficient as it shouid 
pcem jor the nmiany nice and difficult purposes of a 








* His tame Hare, 


— 


KiSsed dikewise the maid in ‘he kitchen, and seem- | 
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| senator, he had a third also, which he wore sus- 
pended by a ribband from his butten-hole. The 
Loys holloo’d, the dogs barked, Puss scampered, 
the Lero, with his long train of obsequious follow- 
ers, withdrew. We made ouselves very merry 
with tie adventure, and in a short time settled into 
our former tranquillity, never probably to be thus 
interrupted more. { thought myself however hap- 
py in being able to affirm truly, that T had net that 
inftuence for which he sued, and for which, had I 
been possessed of it, with my present views of the 
dispute between the Crown and the Commons. I 
must have refused him, for he is on the side of the 
tormer. It is comfortable to be of no consequence 
1 a world, where one cannot exercise any without 
disobliging somebody. ‘The town however seems 
to be much at his service, and if he be equally 
succes-ful throu; lout the county, he will undoubt- 
edly gain bis election. Mr. A perhaps was 
uw Lttie mortified. because it was evident that I owed 
tlie honour of this visit to his misrepresentation of 
my importance. But had he thought proper to 
assure Mr. G — that I had three heads, I 
siould not, I suppose, have been bound to produce 
them. 

Mr. S who you say was so much ad- 
mired ia your pulpit, would be equally admired in 
his own, at jeast by all capable judges, were he not 
sv apt to be angiy with his congregation. ‘This 
hurts him, and had he the undcrstanding and elo- 
quence of Paul bimsel', would stil hurt him. He 
seldom, hardiy ever indeed, preaches a gentle. well 
tempered sermon, but ! hear it lumely commended: 
but warmt:: of temper induiged to a degree that 
may be culled scoleing, deicats the end of preach- 
ing. It is a nusappicetion of his powers, wich 
italso cripples. and teizes away nis hearers. But 
he is @ goud man, and may Perhaps oulegrow it. 


Yours, w.c, 











To THE REV. FOUN WEWTON. 
April, 1784. 

People that «are but little acquainted with the 
terrors of divine wrath are not much afraid of 
trifling with their Maker. But for my own part, I 
would sconer take Empedocies’s leap, and filimg my- 
scif mio siount Ai:na than I would do it in the 
slightest mstunce, were | mm circumstances to make 
ali chetion. Jn the Scripture we find a broad and 
clear exhibition ef mercy, it is displayed in every 
pege Wrath is in comparison but slightly touch- 
ed upon, because it is no. so much. a discovery of 
wrath as of forgiveness. Lut had the displeasure 
of Ged been the principal subject of the book, and 
had it circumstanualy set forth that measure of it 
only, Which may be endured even in this life, the 
Curistian Woiid, perhaps, would lave been less com- 
iuitable: Lut] believe presumptuous meclers with 
ue Gospel would have becn less frequently met 
with. “ihe word is a flaming swoid; and he that 
iouches it with ubhallowed fingers, thinking to 
make a tcol of it, will find, that he has~ burnt 
them. ; 
W iat havee in Calabria! Every house is. built 
upon the sand, whese inhabitants have no God, or 
only a false one. Solid and fluid are such in res- 
pect to cach other; but wath reference to the di- 
vine power they are equally fixedy or equally um - 
stable. ‘Lhe inhabitentsot a veck shall sink, while 
a cock-boat siail save a nian alive in the midst of 
the jathomless ocean. ‘The Pope grants dispensz- 
tions icrfoily and madness during the Carnival Butit 
seems Wey are as offensive to him, whose vicege- 
rut he pretends timseff, at that season as at any 
other. Were 1a Calabrian, I wouid not give my 
papa at Rome one farthing for his an:plest indul- 
gence, for this time forth for ever. There is a word, 
ihat nuakes this world trenible; and the Pope can- 
not countermand it, A fig for such a conjurer! 
Puaraol,’s coujurers had uwice his ability. 

Believe me, my dear friend, aifectionately yours, 

We, 





[To be Continued. ] 


























































































POLITE LITERATURE. | 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 

[A Dialogue on Education, pronounced at a late public 
distribution of pieces to the pupils of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, near Baltimore. ] 

LADIES AND GYNTLEMEN, 

1. The Students of this College, had, last year, 
the honour of discussing in your presence, a ques- 
tion relative to the literary course, which they are 
made to pursue. They now mean to undertake 
the discussion of another point, more comprehen 
sive, as itembraces the entire plan of their cduca- 
tion, in order to obviate an objestion (more serious), 
than that which they then attempted to remove.— 
It was then proved, that the study of the ancient 
languages, which form the basis of our literary su- 
perstructure, is the most eligible mode for commu- 
nicating knowledge to such, among a numcrous 
body of pupils, as are susceptible of instruction. 
We shall to-day inquire, if our system of education, 
do not on the whole, entail consequences, which 
should prescribe its rejection. 

The subject for consideration, is not, whether 
we have adopted a correct or efficient plan for the 
culture of the mind, but whether our intellectual 
attainments are not purchased at the expense of our 
moral qualities, or, whether the nature of our in- 
st:tution, does not tend to warp the understanding, 
and even vitiate the heart. The importance of 
this question must be generally felt. ‘Yo investi- 
gate it fully, would require talents much more con- 
siderable, than ours: in hazarding this discussion, 
we afford you, (Ladies and Gentlemen) a stong 
proof of our reliance on the !enity of your criticism. 

2d. You do not, Sir, I imagine. mean to confine 
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antiquity and multitude of such institutions, 4s an 
argument in their favour, 1 merely intended to 
shew, how improbable it was, that they should have 
been so long and so universally upheld, if they 
really tended to sap the foundations of morality. 
3d. 1 know not, if what’we bave just heard, re- 
specting the language of modern illumination, be 
serious or ironical. But, as for myself, I can as- 
sure you, that | sincerely and unequivecally repro- 
bate the general plan of our education, ‘The sub- 
ject is too important, in my eyes, to be treated 
with levity. Since you wish to ascertain what 
influence, such a system may have, on our social 
and moral character, let us, 1 beseech you, begin 
by examining the first step taken in this order of 
things; that of separating us from our farnilies, in 








order to collect us under one roof; a separation, 
which amounts in fact to a virtual exile. Is it ju- 
dicious to practise such a trial on the heart, as that 
of tearing us, in our infancy, from the arms of our 
parents, on purpose, as it were, to stifle that filial 
tenderness, wisich is at once the first of our duties, 
and the most pleasurable of our enjoyments? 

And how, I pray you, are we recompensed for so 
early and irksome a privation? Perhaps on the 
score of instruction? It is indeed true, that by 
spending our youth, under the eve of a mother, 
we might remain ignorant of the scientific Jargon 
we come here to learn. But tell me ingenuously, 
would we be the worse for this?’ Under our pa- 
ternal roof, we would have continued strangers 
to the beautiful and sublime sentiments of our au- 
thors, but then we would have heard the simple 
language of nature, the animated accents of tender- 
ness. What lessons can leave so profound and 





the application of this question, to this institution 
alone. It may, I think, be extended to every estab- 
lishment of a similar nature, known under the de- 
nomination of a college. Those, which have 
flourished for a long series of ages, among cullivat- 
ed nations, are also, schoels in which youth assem- 
bled for the purpose of instruction, and which, with 


some slight shades of difference, are moulded after { 


the same model. 

1. True Sir: and this reflection furnishes me, 
if not with positive proof at least with a strong 
presumption, in favour of our system. It is diih- 
cult to conceive, that all the enlightened nations of 
the earth, would have adopted, and fostered insti- 
tutions, of which expericnce had demonstrated, 
either the danger or the futility. Colleges have 
been regarded, in every country, as proper for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge. This patronage, so 
universal, and o. such long continuance, must at 
least argue something in their favour. 

2d. ‘To this it will be replied, that you might 
have reasoned thus, helf a century ago; but that 
philosophy has since detected and exposed the ab- 


surdity of such Gothic establishments. the hallowed | 


sanctuary, as they were then deemed, of tose 
erudite mummeries, with which our forefathers 
were so deplorably infatuated. ‘The good people 
of former times, accustomed to revere every thing 
ancient, could conceive nothing more perfect, than 
what they found already established. But since 
philosophy, (to use the phrase of a modern lumi- 
nary,) has applied the axe to the forest of preju- 
dices, we have exploded this preposession in favour 
of colleges, where, if we wish to form a virtuous 
or an useful citizen, our obiect never can be accom- 
plished. 

1. From the tone in which you pronounce this 
philosophical doctrine, you do not appear, as yet, 
thoroughly convinced, that we are in every respect 
wiser than our progenitors, or that we have gained 
much, by this modern substitution of the authority 
of fashion, for the’ r-spect which was heretofore 
entertained for antiquity. You do rot appear far 
from conceding, that it is, at least as preposterous, 
to espouse every new system without examination, 
as to adopt blindly every idea which we find pre- 
valent at our eutrance into the world—Both should 
be maturely weighed: and when | adduced the 


delightful an impression, as those, which flow like 
honey fiom ps, that have smiled on our helpless 
infancy. 

1. Do not, Sir, insist upon an objection, which 
it would be too painful to solve, if we were to give 
full scope to our feelings. I confess, that I should 
‘not have bad courage to maintain my present 
opinion, had I been called upon to co so, some 
months azo, when I had nothing, but a cistant 
hope, to soften the harsh language of reason, which 
communded me to remain here. But tow, all 
these gloomy images have vanished to give place 
to transports. Tc-morrow! Yes to-morrow, we 
shall return to our parents! We shall repair to 
shed tears of joy, on that bosom, which neurished 
our infancy ; to receive in endearments, more ten- 
der than ever, tiv: full reward of our Jong ab- 
scence—Whien, about entering the port, I look 
back, with a more complacent eye, on the toils of 
the navigation—They even become a subject of 
congratulation, because I know them to have been 
indispensable to my improvement. 

2d. But you assume the very point in issue; 
that public education, is preferable to a course of 
domestic instruction, when viewed in relation to 
our social and moral qualities. 

1. I do so:—but 1 do not mean that my as- 
sertions should be received as proof. I am ready 
to proceed.— 

3d. What! You are not afraid of shocking the 
feelings of your hearers! You are not afraid of 
wounding the sensibility of that bosom, from which 
you drew Jife and neurishment, by denying to the 
authors of your beirg, either the power, or the,in- 
clination, to train your youth, better than any other 
persons whatever! Assert, if you please, that some 
of them, are not erudite enough, to fill our heads 
with scholastic absurdities. This I grant you 
without hesitation, and I hope, without a blush— 
But that the hands of a stranger, are best adapted 
to mould our understandings, and form them to 
virtuous habit, this is what I cannot admit.— 

2d. I think, I can observe, Gentlemen, in your 
manner of conducting this dispute, a difference, 
that places it on an unequal footing. One attacks 
by feeling, the other defends himself by reason.— 
The former has every advantage. ‘lhe majority 





of your Judges, are parents, easily affected, and 





deeply interested in the tesult, who cannot hear 
the voice, without secretly preferring vows, for the 
triumph of nature. Our yorng friends, who are 
present, Gesire nothing more ardently, than that the 
advocate of good sense may be overcome. The 
disputant has to guard his own breast fiom the 
effect of those soft but powerful emotions, which 
perhaps, make him waver already in his opinion— 
l am curious to see the issue of this contest. 

[To be Continued. } 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
LITERARY MISCELLANY. 

A new publication under the above title has, dur. 
ing the last month, issued from the press of Mp, 
William Hilliard, Cambridge. It is to be publish. 
ed quarterly. It professcs to be devoted to the 
cause of literature and religion. In the prospec. 
tus to the work, it is said; * that it was projected 
by a few friends, who agreed to contribute such 
reflections and remarks, as were the result of their 
s'udies, with a wish to rouse a mutual emulation 
in literary pursuits, and to excite in others a taste 
for scientific investigations.” “he subjects to which 
the views of this association are directed, and on 
which they solicit communications, are ancient and 
modern history; chrenolegy; the mythology, cus- 
toms, manners and antiquities of nations; Hebrew 
and oriental literature; criticisms on the Greek 
and Roman classics; biographical notices of emi- 
nent men ; sketches of the lives of uny on the cata- 
logue of college graduates ; ethics, jurisprudence, 
natural religion and the evidences and doctrines of 
the christian revelation ; mathematics, nature] phi. 
losophy, astronomy, chemistry and natural history ; 
discoveries abd improvements in the mechanic 
arts; poetry ; end reviews of publications, ancient 
and modern, This number gives us a promising 
‘specimen of the genius, learning and taste of its 
supporters, It adds a new leaf of laurel to the vene- 
rable brow of our beloved “lina Mater. We re- 
gard this new literary guest rather with eyes of 
fraternal affection, than of envy ; anc hope, thatthe 
joint efforts of the family connections will tend to 
improve the merals, and refine the taste of the pub- 
lice We are sorry however to observe in this tru- 
ly Literary Miscellany, a departure frem English 
orthography. If we were a nation of philosophers, 
or were only as wise as our naticnal philosophers 
would scem toimagine us, we might construct a 
language of our own. But it is the fate of the 
people of the United States to receive t! cir Jan- 
guage, as well as many other good things, immedi- 
ately from the people of England. 

[M. Anruotoey. 


DEMOCRACY UNVFILFD, 

We learn that the author of this very popular 
work proposes to publish a third edition of it, which 
will appear in the beginning of November next, 
and will be printed fer I. Riley & co. Pcoksellers of 
New-York. Much larger acditions then were con- 
templated at the peried of the former notice of 
this edition have occasioned some delay which 
could not then be foreseen. Jn justice however, to 
the purchasers of formcr editions, it should be sta- 
ted that the whole of the work as it now stands, 
except some slight amendments will be included 
in future editions, and the price will be enhanced 
merely in proportion to the additional matter, which 
will be sufficient to form a second volume. 


CIRCULAR 
TO THE MONTHLY ANTHOLOGY. 

It seems conceded that a repository for correct 
notices of all American publications—for just criti- 
cism—for the lucubrations of men of leaning and 
taste—for the sallies of youthful genius aspiring to 


peace, health, long life, and happiness, would de- 
serve SUCCESS. 








That the Afonthly Anthology and Boston Review 


fame—and for whatever is propitious to the arts of 


has been judiciously devoted to these objects, we 
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infer from the approbation it has received from ma- 
ny of our wisest and best citizens. Certain it Is. 
whatever We may deserve, we covet the smiles of 
the fricnds of yood government, and of sound prin- 


ciples in literature and religion, On these grand 
subjects of humana concern our opinions have been 
deliberately forraed, and freely expressed. It is 
now an entire year since the work has engaged our 
attention, and since we have souglit to enlist in its 
service the most useful and the most brilliant talents 

In regard to communications for supporting the 
publication we have nothing to fear. A society of 
gentlemen, among which we number some of the 
most established reputation for talents and taste. 
have pledged themselves for its support. But in 
a pecuniary view, justice to ourselves obliges us to 
declare, that we need a more liberal patronage than 
we have hitherto enjoyed, It is, in fact, now to be 
determmed whether the aN THOLOGY is hereafter to 
be numbered with the multitude of withered and 
forgotten efforts of the kind, or whether it shall 
expand and ripen beneath the influence of public 
spirit- From the decision of the general senti- 
ment, Which, though sometimes severe, is for the 
most part just, we shall make no appeal. We 
cannot but wish however that this decision may be 
made with the utmost caution. .We confess our- 
selves ambitious of refuting a charge on the charac- 
ter of the American public, a charge no less disre- 
putable to its munificence than its taste, that no at- 
tempt to support a literary publication can be long 
successful. We are therefore desirous of prolong- 
ing the trial of our power to furnish means of in- 
struction and amusement to an intelligent commu- 
nity. 

Under these impressions, Sir, we are induced to 
solicitthe honour of adding yourname to the names 
of our patrons, and the favour of such offices in our 
behalf, in the circles of your friends, as shall pro- 
mote our success. Subscriptions are to be direct- 
ed to Monroe and Francis, printers, Boston. 

} ——_ -—_ ] 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, ' 


“ Censor” is too severe upona young lady, whose 
createst foible is too s2rvilely copying the ever 
varying costume of the Goddess Fashic... 

The “ remarks of Crito” may be very correct, 
but they are very cuil. Nothing iz more insipid 
than the mere prosing of Criticism, uniliuminated 
by wit, and darkened by malevolence. 

The pertness and forced vivacity of “ A Demo- 
cratic Lawyer” is like that of the beggarly Tibbs, 
so well pourtrayed in the essays of Go_ps™irn. 
The miserable sophistry, and insolent vanity of his 
stupid defence of a stupid system, recalls to our 
recollection all the bitterness of Pork 

Time, that at lasf matures a c—p to p—x, 
Whose gen:le progress makes a ca/f an ox, 
And brings all natural events to pass, 

Hath made him an attorney of an ass. 

No young divine new benefic’d, can be 

More pert, more proud, more positive than he. 


—_—_—__ 
tena 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
QUIDNUNCKERY ; OR, THE LOVE OF NEWS: 
{ From the London Morning Herald.] 


Great as the change has certainly been in man- 
hers, arising from the military arrangements of the 
present day, honest John Bull has not entirely quit- 
ted hisancient pursuits. It was always observed. 
that the tendency of war was to increase the num- 
ber of politicians ; and the present hasbeen so hap- 
Pily contrived that John’s political bias yet remains, 
although every town is 2 garrison, and every field isa 
camp. - His attachment to quidnunckery is as con- 
stant as ever. Our general system of defence, 
while it puts arms into the hands of the young and 
active allows persons above a certain age to remain 
at home, and contribute their wisdom only to the 
Public service. Hence while the young are learn- 
ing to handje the wusxet, or trail the pike, the older, 
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whoare unfit for such robust manocuvres, are bran- 
dishing reports, and grappling with conjectures; 
now sitting in council on the probability of inva- 
sion, or calculating by figures the momett of its 
approach; now deciphering the enigmas of a Mar- 
gate letter, or, with philosophic curiosity, taking 
the guage and depth of anewspaper paragraph. 
Luckily for this ancient love of news, this desire 
to know the issue of what has never been contrived, 
and the event of what bas never happened, the pa- 
pers, while they acknowledge their ignorance of 
the real affairs abroad, draw most plentifully 
on their invei.tion, to supply the place of facts, well 
kmowing that the political appetite, while it is as 
strong, is less delicate than the natural. A true 
yuidnunc is never truly fed, although he may 
sometimes allow that he is satisfied. He is all 
uppetite, and no digestion. There have been few Lat- 
tles that have lasted more than a day ; and the largest 
West India Island is selaom more than a breakfast. 
Hence it becomes necessary for his caterers to 
study French cookery, make a little go a great 
way, and serve up the same articles under differ- 
ent shapes. At present they magnify or diminish 
the invading torce, according to rules which it is 
impossible to understand, and which therefore «f- 
ford wondertul faod for domestic politicians, or for 
those more sagacious gentlemen who frequent cof- 
fee-houses, and whose opinions are supposed to 
have great weight, because they are delivered with 
a loud voice, and who think they are unanimous, 
only because they all speak at one time. It may 
be remembered that when we were at first threat- 
cned with invasion, the enemy’s gun Loats amount- 
ed to cight thousand, each capable of carrying one 
hundred men! This was a force with which, as 
our form of payer states, the enemy “ might have 
swaliowed us up!" it could not therefore last; be- 
cause they who thus obligingly furnished eight 
thousand gun boats, with eight bundred thousand 
men, found themselves unabie to support their ex- 
istencee Curious people naturally asked, where 
were the harbours for the boats, and the camps for 
the men? and it not being easy, even by private 
correspondent, to answer these questions, a cipher 
was struck off the number of tlhe boats, and efg/i 
hundred succeeded pretty well, waile the mei 
disappeared in such numbers, that we have never 
heard of one-fourth since. Of late, however, even 
that number of boats decreased considerably, that at 
the momen we are writing, the Jest-2nfornud of 


our papers are not guite certain whether the tiva- | 


sion is to be atiempted in boats at all!—This is 
but a slight sketch of the vast varicty of rumours 
with which John Bull, senior, has been tantalized 
for some months paste We might add, how fre- 
quently Ministers have been censured for not doing 
that which they never intended. The younger 
branches, however, of the family have, with more 
wisdom, been preparing themselves for any force 
that may appear, and have been more anxious to 
number their own battalions, than the enemy’s boats! 
}——— 1 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR TIE PORT FOLIO. 
Sir, ' 

[Seeing in your paper of the first instant two pieces 

written by H. Clow, an original Poet, in press of his 

much admired countryman Burns, has induced an un- 

lettered, and unknown Farmer to write the following 

verses—“ Addressed to Death.” If you should deem 

them worthy of a place in the Port Folio you will 

confer an obligation on a person, who reads your 

aper with pleasuse. 
wi r W.R. 


ADDRESS TO DEATH. 


O death, why did ye smite my Rabin, 
Why stave his cogie lip and laggin 
Why plunge the warl’ in dool and sabin 
Wi your d——d scythe ; 
Why stap his wihsome tunefu’ gabin 
Sae bal and blythe. 
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His bonnie sangs,—his gleesome stories, 

Lis eldrich tales, ’bout ghaists and faries 

And cantie brooning now nae mare is, 
Alack-a-day ; 

His sonsie yowe and fathfu’ mare is 
Gane wild astray. 


Far better ye’d tain twa’r three dizzen 
©’ senseless taupies by the weasen 
Or took the liberty of seizen 
On Kings by turns 
Than sent your ven’mous leistre bizzing 
At Honest Burns. 


Go search the warld, bath far and wide 
His like we'll ne’er again betide 
Yet ye wou’d rin wi’ hasty stride, 
Curse on y’r shanks, 
To rob usof fair nature’s pride 
Just for your pranks: 


May nought o’ guid or grace befa’ ye 
The ill thrif wi a woddie draw ye 
Hame to his Heugh—and soouly claw ye, 
Baith head and tail, 
And in his warst o cantrips ma’ ye 
Wi’ his iron flail. 


Foul fa your weazant Knaggie back _ 
Your word or aith’s na worth a plack 
‘The solemn treaty ye hae brack 
Wii spitefu will 
Was made when ye'd the cozie crack ; 
*Boon Willie’s mill.* 


Fu weel ye ken’d he didna fear ye, 

But manfully wad draw up near ye, 

His honest saul was naeways dreary” - 
Wie dark forebode; 

But self approving, blythe and cheery 
He took the road. 





Ye slecly catch’d him without his whittle 
Or e’en his fav’rite auld pleu pittle 
Or faith he wad hae gairt ye sprattle 
Aff in a canter, 
As fast as your vile kelpies startle 
Poor Tam O Shanter.t 


~~ 


[fromthe Monthly Anthology. } 





The reader scarcely need be informed, that the follow- 

ing is by the witty authorof Macfingal. It was writ. 
| ten while Trumbull resided as a Bachelor at Yale Col- 
lese, on the marriage of one of the Tutors te a lady 
of great fortune. It came into our’ hands from a 
source, which leaves no doubt of its authenticity ; and 
though we have ventured to omit a few lines, which 
were rather too frolicksome for the gravity of the 
Anthology, we have lost little of the humour of the 
jiece. We should be exceedingly obliged to those, 
who knew Trumbull in his better days, if they would 
furnish us with ether of his unpublished pieces, many 
of which we imagine are known to his early cotempo- 
rarics. ] 


AN EPITHALAMIUM. 


Ye nine great daughters of Jupiter, 
Born of one mother at a litter, 
Virgins, who ne’er submit to wifedom, 
But sing and fiddle all your lifetime, 
In verse and rhyme great wholesale dealers, 
Of which we bards are but retailers, 
Assist. But chiefly thou, my Muse, 
Who never didst thine aid refuse, 
Whether I sung in high bombastick, 
Or sunk to simple Hudibrastick, 





* See Burns’s poems, story of Death and Horner. 
+ Burrs’s poems, vol. 2. 
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Or in dire dumps proclain:’d my moan, 
Taught rocks to weep, and hills to groan, 
Orchang’d the style to leve and dearee, 
Till even Echo blush’d to hear ye, 
These mournful themes no longer usurp, 
But tune to sweeter sounds thy jewsherp- 
Now from his hammock in the skies 
Phebus jump’d up, and ruly’4 sis eyes, 
Clapp’d on his daylight round his ears, 
Saddi’d his horse, and fix'd his spurs. 
Night turn’d her backside; so in turn he 
Mounted, and set forth on his journey. 
Our wedding folks were yet a-bed, 
Nor dream’d what’s doing overhead. 
At leisure now for episodes, 
We’il introduce our set of gods. 
Sing then, my Muse, in lofty crambo, 
How Hymen came, with lighted Nambeau, 
Juno, it seems, by sad mishaps, ) 
O’er night with Jove was pulling caps; 
For by the way she’s wont to govern 
(So Homer says) the henpeck'd sov’reign. 
But now stole off, and left him fretting, 
And rode post haste to come to wedding, 
Lucina was not there that morning ; 
But ready stuod at nine months’ warning. 
The Nymphs, of ev'ry form and size, 
Came there before the bride could rise. 
‘The Mountain Nymphsskipp’d down like fleas, 
Dryads crept out from hellow trees ; 
The water Nymphs, from swamps and flats, 
Came dripping on, like halfdrown’d rats ; 
The birds around on sprays and thistles 
Began to light, and tunetheir whistles; 
The cock, when daylight had begun, 
Being chorister, struck up the tune, 
And sung an hymn in strains sonorous, 
While ev’ry quailpipe join’d the chorus. 
But we must quit this singing sport, else 
Mischance may seize our sleeping mortals, 
Who now ’gan bustle round the fabrick, 
‘Finding they’d slept til! after daybreak. 
Our bridegroom, ere he did arise, 
Rubb’d sleep’s sofi dews from both his eyes, 
Look’d out to see what kind of weather, 
And jump’d from bed, as light as feather. 
Joyful as Dick, after obtaining 
His master’s leave to go to training. 
Here, did not rhyming greatly barrass one, 
Were a fine place to make compzerisen; 
Call up the ghosts of heroes pristine, 
Egyptian, Trojan, Greek, Philistine, 
Those royues renown'd in ancient days, 
So sweetly sung inancient lays, 

















Set them in order by our gallant, 

To prove him handsome, wise, and valiant, 

He now came forth, and stood before 

His lovely goddess’ chamber-door, 

Address’d her with three gentle hollo’s, 

Then read, or said, or sung as follows. 

1. Arise, my love, and come away, 

‘Yo cheer the world, and gild the day, 

Which fades by wanting fresh supplies 

From the bright moonshine of thine eyes. 

2. How beautiful art thou, my love, 

Surpassing all the dames above; 

Venus with thee might strive again, 

Venus with thee would strive in vain. 

3. ‘hough ev’ry muse, and ev’ry grace, 

Conspire to deck bright Venus’ face, 

Thou ct handsomer than all this trash, 

By full three hundred pounds in cash. 

4, Rise then, my love, and come away, 

‘To cheer the world, and gild the day, 

Which fades by wanting fresh supplies 

From the bright moonshine of thine eyes. 
And new came forth our lovely bride, 

Array’d in all her charms and pride, 

Note here, lest we should be misguided, 

Lovers and bards are so quick-sighted. 

In ev’ry charm they spy a’Cupid, 








Though other people are more stupid ; 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


So our fair bride, our lover swore, 
Was deck’d with Cupidso’er and o’er ; 
(Thus Virgil’s goddess Fame appears 
From head to feet o’erhung with ears. ) 
Here, if our Muse we did not check first, 
We might go on to sing of breakfast; 
Of nymps in gardens picking tulips, 
Of maids preparing cordial juleps, 
With other matters of this sert. whence 
We come to things of more importance, 
‘The sun, who never stops to bait, 
Now riding at his usual rate, 
Had hardly pass’d his midway course, 
And spurr'd along his downward horse, 
Our bridegroom, and his lovely virgin 
Set forth to church with little urging. 
A solemn show before, behind ’em 
A lengthen d cavalcade attend ’em, 
Ot nymphs and swains a mingled crew, 
Of ev’ry shape and ev’ry hue. 
In midst of these, with solemn wag, 
Our priest bestrode his ambling nag ; 
His dress and air right well accoute’d, 
His hat new brush’d, his wig new powder’d, 
His formal band, of ’s trade the sign, 
Depending decent from his chin, 
His threadbare coat, late turn’d by Snip, 
With scripture book, and cane for whip, 
Unnotic’d pass’d among the throng, 
And Jook’d demure, and jogg’d along: 
Yet laymen ne'er his pow’r could equal, 
As we shall shew you in the sequel. 
lor when this priest o’er man and niaid 
A setof scripture words had said, 
You'd find them closely link’d together 
For life, in strange enchanted tether. 
(Like spirits in magician’s circle) 
‘Lill friendly death did him or her kill; 
‘Tied up in wondrous Gordian knot 
They neither can untie nor cut, 
Inclus’d in cage where al] my see ’em, 
But all the world can never free ’em. 
lor once by priest in bands of wediock 
W ben tied and hampcr’d by the fetlock, 
They fight. or strive, or fly in vain, 
And still drag alter them their chain. 
Trifles sk pto’er, our next proceeding 
Shall give description of the wedding ; 
Where though we Pagan mix with Christain, 
And gods and goddesses with priest join, 
Truth need not stand to make objection, 
We poets : ave the right o1 fiction. 
And first great Hymen inthe porch, 
Like link-boy stood, \ ith flaming torch, 
Around, in ail the vacant places, 
Stood gods, and goddesses, and graces; 
Venus, and Cupid, god of love, 
With allthe rabble from above. 
In midst our groom and bride appear, 
With wedding guests in wing abd rear. 
Our priest now shew’d his slight of hand, 
Roli’d up his eyes, and strok’d his band, 
Then join’d their hands in terms concise, 
And struck the bargain in a trice. 
Virst for the brideyroom thus began he: 
Saying, © you Stephen take her Hanah ;” 
And then, to make both parties even, 
For her “you Haunah take him Stephen ;” 
Then told them to avoid temptation, 
To do the duties of their station, 
In state of sickness nurse and nourish, 
In health cleave fust, and love and cherish. 
To all the parson said or-meant 
Our bride and bridegroom gave consent. 
He bow d to what the priest did say, 
She blush’d, and curt’sy’d, and cry’d “* ay.” 
The bargain made, he gave his blessing, 
And bade them sign and seal with kissing 5 
The smack being siven, neat and fresh, 
He strait pronounc’d them boti: one flesh. 
By mathematicks, ’tis well kuown, 
It takes two halves to make up one, 





And Adam, as our priests believe, 
Was but an half without Miss Eve ; 
So every mortal man in life, 

Is but an half without his wife ; 

And hence, by natural coaction, 

Man secks so much his other fraction, 
W hich found, no tinker, ’tis confest,- 
Can splice and solder, but a priest. 

The rites now o’er, the priest drew near 
And kiss’d the bride’s sinister ear; ! 
Told them he hop’d they'd make good neigh. 

bours, 
And begg’d a blessing on their labours, 
Him follow’d every mincing couple, 
Licking their lips to make them supple, 

















—— 
Each got a kiss from one or Vother, eas 
And wish’d they long might live together. 
The wedding o'er, with joy and revelry — 
Back to their brides return’d the cavalry ; 
And as when armies take a town, 
Which costs them Icng to batter down, T 
That Fame may raise her voice the louder, 
They fire whole magazines of powder, 
And heaps of fuel lay upon fires, 
To celebrate their joy with bonfires, 
So now the bride had chang’d her station, 
Surrender’d prisoner at discretion, 
Submitting to cur hero’s fancies, S 
Herself with all appurtenances. , 
‘The well pleas’d crowd (for greatest joys The 
Are always shown with greatest noise) an Ime 
‘t riumph’d, by firing, shouting, ringing, to hip 
By dancing, drinking, wine, and singing. sugES 
But yet our groom (time march‘d so !azy) rs’ 
Sat hitching, nestling, and uneasy, desct . 
Thought day-light never wouid be gone, and its 
And call’d the sun a lagging drone. pitas” 
The sun, just when ’twas time to sup, ns = 
Came to the sea where he puts up, — 
Sent his last rays o'er earth to scatter, jer 
And div’d down headlong into water. meres 
Here is the place, if we would choose that tl 
‘Lo tire our reader, and our Muse, Codd 
‘Lo name ard number every guest, . ~ 
‘Yo teli what fare compos'd the feast, ae 
W ith other things that did betide, — 
As how they kiss’d and jok'd the bride, oe 
How frohicksome the liquor made ’em — 
And how the fiddler came*to aid ’em, yes’ 
Ana tun’d his lyre with such a scraping, hake 
It set the people all a capering. ro 
W hep Orpheus fiddled, at his guidance pie. 
‘Thus trees leap’d forth, and join’d in set dance a a 
Grim might at length in sable waggon, ilen 
Drawn by 4 sooty, bat-wing’d dragon, nen 
Rece ull she came right over head, d; a 
Ard on the earth her blanket spread. as 
The moon was out upon patrole, dom « 
Stars danc’d as usual round the pole; ond & 
All nature now with crowsy bead 
Had thrown by care, and gone to bed. — 
Sleep reigi’d o’er all, but wolves and rovers, Av 
Owls, bats, and ghosts, and thieves and jovers. icad 
No alderman’s invited guest pr tes 
To germandize at turtle feast, = 
When first he sees the dish brought in, rh 
And ’gins to dip and grease his chin, a wel 
E’er feels such raptures as our lover, © with 
Now all his griefs and fears were over. fully 
Th’ events that afterwards befel woe 
Over bashful muse would blush to tell. and b 
Trt TL iti tits and a 
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